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THE INDIAN FOUNDLING. 
From the Nashville Republican. 

Died, at the Hermitage, Tennessee, on the morn- 
ing of the Ist June, of a pulmonary complaint, and 
in the 16th year of his age, Lyncoya, the orphan 
son of a Chief of the Creek nation. 

On the 3d of November, 1813, after the battle of 
Talulshatche was gained, an Indian child, about 
10 or 12 months old, was found, by an American 
soldier, in the bloodiest part of the field, sucking at 
the breast of its dead mother, who had been killed, 
unfortunately, in the action. The child was brought 
toGen. Jackson, whose heart was immediately in- 
terested in its preservation. As many squaws had 
been taken, and some of them had children at the 
breast, he applied to these to suckle it, offering a 
reward to any one who would preserve it. They 
all refused, saying, that as its father and mother 
had been killed, the best way would be to kill it 
also! At that time the army was destitute of pro- 
visions, and the only sustenance that could be got 
Yorthe infant captive was made of a small quantity 
of brown sugar and the crumbs of biscuits scraped 
from the chinks of a barrel. These, mixed in wa- 
ter, composed a diet which he seemed to relish; and 
with it the General and his faithful servant Charles, 
kept him alive until an opportunity occurred for 
sending himto Huntsville. ‘The General then com- 
mitted his foundling to the care of Col. Leroy Pope 
of that place, who was requeSted totake charge of 
him until! he could be conveyed to Mrs. Jackson. 
Col. Pope humanely received the little ‘ Indian 
boy;” and his amiable daughter, Maria, bestowed 
upon him the tenderest care. She gave him the 
name of Lyncoya, and affectionately detained him 
at her father’s until the close of the Creek war; 
when General Jackson, on his return march to Ten- 
nessee, took him home, delivered him to Mrs. Jack- 
son, and adopted him into his family. In his first 
years he was feeble and sickly, a consequence, prob- 
ably, of his want of a mother’s care and nourish- 
ment—a want which nothing can supply. But af- 
ter a time he became healthy and grew finely. At 
the age of five he began to discover an inclination 
for solitude and a turn for mechanical employ- 
ments. At this age he made a bow, fashioned af- 
ter the manner of the Indians, the first of the kind 
that had ever been seen on the General’s farm.— 
This excited much surprise in the family, as he 
had no intercourse whatever with the Indians, ex- 
cept on one or two occasions when a few chiefs 
called to visit the General; when they were observ- 
ed to take but slight notice of him. 

Bat whether from immediate instinct, or from a 
Predisposition to imitate Indian manners, he was 
inthe habit of dressing his head with all the feath- 
ets he could pick up in the yard, and amusing him- 
self constantly with his little bow—differing in this 
particular from civilized children, who change their 
amusements and toys with a sort of capricious vari- 
ety. At8 years of age the General sent him toa 
good day school in the neighbourhood, but he was 
averse to learning, and did not even master the al- 
phabet in the course of a whole year. At10, how- 
ever, his intellectual faculties seemed to awaken. 
He became fond of learning and advanced in it rap- 
idly, giving evident signsof genius. The General 
then proposed having his education completed at 

est Point, and securing him a station in the army; 
and had made known his wishes on the subject to 
President Monroe, who promised his countenance 
and favour. But before Lyncoya’s education was 
sufficiently advanced to give him the admission at 

est Point, circumstances prevented application 


that he should indulge his mechanical turn, and 
learn some profitable trade. He said he preferred 
being a sadler, and in 1827 his English education 
being sufficient, he was boupd'to a saddler in Nash- 
ville. During last winter he caught a cold which 
fixed on his lungs, and red! him to such weak- 
ness that he got leave of absence, and returred as 
he said, “home,” to the Hermitage. There he 
was treated with the greatest kindness and care. 
His diet was attended to—medical aid called in, 
and exercise both in a carriage and on horseback 
afforded him. I have frequently seen him accom- 
panying Mrs. Jackson in short excursions taken for 
his benefit; and that amiable and benevolent lady, 
learning that Liverwort was esteemed salutary in 
consumptive cases, procured it and administered it 
to the Indianorphan. But all was in vain ; he de- 
clined with a progress daily visible; and, after very 
severe sufferings, which he bore with the uncom- 
plaining fortitude of his race, expired under the 
roof of the hero who had conquered his nation ; but 
who followed his remains to a decent grave, and 
shed a tear as the earth closed over him forever. 


From the American Traveller. 
THE OLD MAN’S STORY. 

It affords me a melancholy pleasure in the eve- 
ning of my life to look back once more upon the 
follies, joys and endearments of my youth ; to recall 
once more, the beautiful witcheries which bound 
me, and to think of the friends that were then dear 
tome. Those witcheries bind me no longer—and 
those friends, where are they? Gone—gone to 
their silent"“homes; many of them passed away 
in life’s early spring—in their boyish innocence, 
when all before them was bright and dazzling; 
and I have often thought when misfortune weighed 
heavily upon me, that it would have been better if I 
had been numbered with them. 

It was many summers ago, when I was a boy—a 
mere child—but I never shall forget it, that I first 
learnt what Death was—and oh! how bitter did it 
seem to me—that we, who were so strong, and gay, 
and beautiful, should fade, and die, and decay.— 
At such times I would think of poor Charles—he 
was a school-fellow ; none was more daring, none 
more kind, more dear to us than he. He wasa 
beautiful boy—his face was all expression, and joy; 
but sickness stole over him—his laugh was now on- 
ly a beautiful smile—the bloom on his fair cheek 
became a hectic flush, and his strong voice sunk to 
a whisper. One day he came not to our old play- 
ground—again, and again he was away—and we 
were told that he was sick. At last I went tosee him, 
and oh! how sadly had he altered. The chasten- 
ed light stole in through the curtained window, and 
his beautiful ringlets lay scattered over his pale 
forehead—but the fire was quenched that had 
sparkled in his now lustreless eye, and the color 
had fled from his sunken cheek. It was no glad- 
some meeting—death was soon to claim his victim, 
and earth, with its endearments, was soon to be to 
him no more. Father, mother, sister and friends, 
were around him; but all could be of: no avail— 
the delicate tie that bound them together was to 
be sundered—and separation—long, drear separa- 
tion, was to follow. The power of man cannot 
paint the agony of a parent’s soul at such a parting 
—to attempt it would be useless. 

And he was gone—and his smiling face was no 
more with us—and we would weep and play on, 
whilst he who had been the gayest in our joyous 
ring, was laying under the cold sod—and no more 
in the summer evenings as before, did we clamber 


which boyhood delights in, often would I involve 
myself in difficulties whiclt the more wary avoid- 
ed—impetuous in the pursuit after pleasure, my 
course often ended in sorrow—rash in enterprise, 
and scornful of advice, I often experienced the ef- 
fects of my folly. Once, I was then about fourteen, 
I had often longed to purchase a gun; and deter- 
mined by some means to do it, passing through the 
street one day, at a shop door, well cased in rust, I 
espied an old fowling piece. That must be mine, 
thought I—the price was but a trifle—and I soon 
became its possessor. ‘Then I felt myself to be a 
man—and determined to be a sportsman, Full of 
this idea, with a few of my boon companions I start- 
ed on one of our holidays to try it—we went joy- 
ously out a few miles from the city in search of 
game—the gun was loaded, and our little hearts 
beat high as a robin chirped on a far off tree.— 
Slowly and cautiously we crept up to the innocent 
warbler—now, resting the gun over astone wall, I 
shut one eye, and aimed the deadly weapon at the 
unconscious bird—my whole frame trembled with 
delight—perhaps mingled with a little fear, for it 
was my first trial—every thing was ready—the 
trigger yielded to my finger—the fire flashed from 
the pan—and the gun was shivered to pieces. ‘The 
recoil was terrible; and urged back by the blow, 1 
lay for a moment stunned upon the ground. Thena 
faint remembrance rushedaapon me—where was I ? 
A sound like that ofthunder rung in my ears—I 
opened my eyes—my little friends had gathered 
around me—the shattered gun was still in my 
clenched hand—but fortunately, and strangely, I 
had escaped all injury. 

Gentle reader, I have done—for the words of an 
old man should be few. 1 may have been tedious; 
but after the storms of some sixty winters have sil- 
vered thine head, you will Jove to linger in memory 
around those scenes where your boyhood was pass- 
ed—and may, perhaps, tire your friends in describ- 
ing them. H. M. 
——EEE 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
WASHINGTON, 

It is impossible to visit the shades of Mount Ver- 
non, to stand near the tomb where the Father of 
his Country reposes; to see the gardens which he 
cultivated ; the mansion where he rested from the 
toils of war ; the piazza where he so often lingered 
to view the setting sun gild the migl ty Potomac, 
without desiring to be acquainted with his domes- 
tic life, and to save from oblivion every circum- 
stance respecting him. Many anecdotes of his ear- 
ly years are treasured in this land of his nativity.— 
Some of the most interesting ones were derived 
from his mother,—a dignified and pious matron, 
who, by the death of her husband, while her chil- 
dren were young, became the sole conductress 
of their education. To the inquiry, what course 
she had pursued in rearing one so truly illustrious, 
she replied, “‘ Only to require obedience, diligente, 
and truth.” These simple rules, faithfully enforc- 
ed, and incorporated with the rudiments of char- 
acter, had a powerful influence over his future 
greatness. 

He was early accustomed to accuracy in all his 
statements, and to speak of his faults and omissions 
without prevarication, or disguise. Hence arose 
that noble openness of soul, and contempt of de- 
ceit in others, which ever distinguished him. Once 
by an inadvertence of his youth a considerable loss 
had been incurred, and of such a nature as to inter- 








on the church-yard wall—for he whom we had 
loved, there slept his long, still sleep. 





fere immediately with the plans of his mother. He 
came to her with a frank acknowledgement of his 
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error, and she replied, while a tear of affection 
moistened her eye, “I had far rather it should be 
so, than that my son sheuld have been guilty of a 
falsehood.” 

She was careful not to enervate him by luxury, or 
weak indulgence. He was inured to early rising, 
and never permitted to be idle.« Sometimes he en- 
gaged in labours which the children of wealthy pa- 
rents would now account severe,—and thus acquir- 
ed a firmness of frame, and a disregard of hard- 
ship. ‘I'he systematic improvement of time, which 
from childhood he had been taught, was of great 
service when the weight of a nation’s concerns de- 
volved upon him. It was then observed by those 
whosurrounded his person, that he was never known 
to be in a hurry,—but found time for the transac- 
tion of the smallest affairs, in the midst of the great- 
est and most conflicting duties. 
he derive from his attention to the counsels of his 
mother. His obedience to her commands, when 
a child, wascheerful and strict; and as he approach- 
ed maturer years, the expression of her slightest 
wishes was a law. 

Her uncommon influence over him, was strength- 
ened by that dignity with which true piety invested 
her. ‘This imparted to her, elevation of feeling, 
and serenity of mind. During some periods of our 
revolutionary war, when the fears of the people 
were wrought up to a distressing anxiety, many 
mistaken reports were in circulation, which agon- 
ized the hearts of those, whose friends occupied 
posts of danger. - It would sometimes be said to 
her,— Madam, intelligence has been received, 
that our army is defeated, and your son a prison- 
er.” ‘My son,” she would reply, “ has been in 
the habit of acting in difficult situations, and is in 
the hands of his God.” Again, it would be an- 
nounced, “Through Washington a great victory 
has been gained.” And she would answer, “ Give 
the praise to the God of battles.” It was evident, 
that this calmness of spirit, proceeded neither from 
want of maternal affection, nor indifference to the 
fortunes of war,—but from the inspiring confidence 
ofa Christian’s faith. 

At length, the blessings of peace and independ- 
ence, were vouchsafed to our nation ; and Washing- 
ton, who foreight years, had been divided from the 
repose of his home, hasted, with filial reverence, to 
ask his mother’s blessing. ‘The hero, “ First in 
war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen,” came to lay his laurels at her feet, who 
had first sown their seeds in his soul. 

This venerable woman continued, until past her 
ninetieth year, to be respected and beloved by all 
around her. At length, the wasting agony of a 
cancer, terminated her existence, at the residence 
of her daughter, in Fredericksburgh, Virginia.— 
Washington was with her, in the last stages of life, 
to mitigate the severity of her sufferings, by the most 
tender offices of affection. With pious grief, he 
closed her eyes, and laid her in the grave, which 
she had selected for herself. It wasin a beautiful, 
and secluded dell, on the family estate, partly over- 
shadowed by trees, where she frequently retired 
for meditation, and where the setting sun beams 
with the softest radiance. 

Travellers who visitthe tomb, at Mount Vernon, 
will find it interesting, to extend their pilgrimage 
to this spot,—where the mother of our hero, whom 
he was thought, in person and manners, greatly to 
resemble, rests without a stone. 

We have now seen'the man who was the leader 
of victorious armies,—the conqueror of a mighty 
kingdom, and the admiration of the world,—in the 
delightful attitude of an obedient and affectionate 
son. We lave traced many of his virtues back to 
that sweet submission to maternal guidance which 
distinguished his early years. She whom he hon- 
oured with such filial reverence, said, that “ he 
had Jearned to command others, by first learning to 
obey.” 

We remember also, that it was said of one great- 
er than Washington, that. he was “ subject unto his 
mother.” Let those, therefore, who in the morn- 


ing of life are ambitious of future eminence, lay 
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either fortunate or happy, while they neglect the in- 
junction, ‘“‘ My son! keep thy father’s command- 
ment, and forsake not the law of thy mother.” 
Hartford. L. H.S. 
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. From the Juvenile Magazine. 
THE CONVER®ED NEGRESS. 


Some few years since, a minister was preaching 
inthe town of Plymouth, in Devonshire, when a 
written paper was given him’ to this effect :— 
“ The thanksgivings of this congregation are desir- 
ed to Almighty God, by the captain, passengers, and 
crew of , West Indiaman, for their merciful 
escape from shipwreck during the late awful tem- 
est.” 

The next day he went on board the vessel, with 
some friends from the shore; and talking with the 
passengers, a lady thus expressed herself: ‘‘ Oh, 
sir, what a blessing must true religion be !—never 
did I see it more than in my poor negress, Ellen, 
during the dreadful storm. When, sir, we were 
tossed to the heavens, and sunk again to the depths, 
and expecting every wave would break over the 
vessel and entomb us all, my mind was in a horri- 
ble state,—I was afraid to die,—I could not think of 
appearing before God, but in dread dismay. Ellen 
would come to me and say, with all possible com- 
posure, ‘ Never mind, missee ; look to Jesus Christ, 
—he gave—he rule de sea—he prepare to die.’— 
And when, sir, we neared the shore, and were at a 
loss to know on what part of the coast we were, 
fearing every minute to be dashed to atoms on the 
rocks, my mind still in a most distracted state,—I 
feared to die,—I knew nothing of religion :—poor 
Ellen, with the same composure as before, came 
to me and said; ‘Don’t be fear, missee, look to 
Jesus Christ,—he de tock; no shipwreck on dat 
rock ; he save tode utmost: don’t be fear, missee, 
look to Jesus Christ.’ I determined, sir, I hopein 
divine strength, that if ever we reached the shore 
in safety, I would seek to possess that religion 
which so supported the heart of a poog negress In 
the midst of such dreadful dangers and alarms.” 
The minister wished to see this poor, yet rich 
African. She was called to the cabin; but as he 
wished the conversation to be heard by the sai- 
lors, he desired her to go on deck, which she did. 
Minister. Well, Ellen, I am glad to find that 
you know something of Jesus Christ. 

Ellen. Jesus Christ, massa—oh, he very good 
to my soul :—Jesus Christ—oh, he very dear to me. 
M. How long is it, Ellen, since you first knew 
the Saviour, who is so precious to you? 

E. Why, massa, some time ago, me hear mes- 
ser Kitchen, (a missionary) preach about the bles- 
sed Jesus. He say to we black people, de blessed 
Jesus come down from de good world; he pity we 
poor sinners. We die,or he die ;—he die dat we 
no die; he suffer on de cross, he spill precious blood 
for we poor sinners. Me feel me sinner; me cry, 
me pray to Jesus, and he save me by precious 
blood. Oh, Jesus Christ very good,—very dear to 





me. 

M. And when did you see Mr. Kitchen last, 
Ellen? 

E. Messer Kitchen, sir, de fever take him; he 
lie bed; he call we black people his children; he say, 
come round de bed, my children; he den say, my 
children, I goto God ; meet me before my God,—I 
goto God,—meet me before my God; and den he 
fall asleep. 

M. Oh, then, Ellen, Mr. Kitchen is dead, is he? 

E. Dead, sir, oh no, messer Kitchen no die ; 
he fall asleep, and he sleep till the trumpet of the 
Archangel wake him, and den he go up to God.— 
Yes, de trumpet of de Archangel wake him, and 
den he go up to God; Mr. Kitchen no die; he fall 
asleep. 

Blessed Christianity! which enables the poor 
Africans to regard death asa sleep, from which the 
Archangel’s trump will awake and summon to the 
society and enjoyment of that precious Redeemer, 





the foundation in filial virtue,—nor expect to be 
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From the Christian Advocate § Journal 
IMPORTANCE OF SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

‘** Do you belong to the Sabbath school ?” 
to one ofa group of boys, whom I found play 
the Sabbath: his abashed countenance imm 
ly seemed to say, “Sir, I know it is wic 
now | remember what my teacher said about thi 
day—how I should keep it holy.” But althou h 
he did not say just this, he told me he wasa Sabai 
scholar; and all his playmates, who gathered around, 
seemed to feel quite ashamed, and soon departed 
to go home. In traversing the streets to and from 
church on the Sabbath, I have thought I could See 
lect all the boys who had been connected with these 
institutions, from among all others, by the differ. 
ence of deportmeut they manifest toward those who 
speak to them on the subject of the Sabbath. Find. 
ing some at play on the platform of a corner store 
in the upper part of the city, I thought I would try 
my accustomed question; and on inquiring if 
they attended the school, “ No,” vociferated q 
boy with the greatest effrontery ; showing that he 
considered himself above being taught; while [ 
could not but reflect how much better manners he 
might have learned at the Sabbath school. My 
motto also, like Franklin’s whistle, serves me may 
times to show why young men and boysare no bet- 
ter. When I see a young man loitering about the 
church door, after service has commenced, I say to 
myself,—he has never been to Sabbath school. 
When I see young men, or boys, spending mon- 
ey for nuts and other things, and then taking them 
to the house of God, I say at once—they did not 
learn this at Sabbath school. 
When I see young persons assembling in the 
beautiful summer afternoons, for the purpose of 
playing ball, &c., forgetful that the eye of God is 
upon them, and that for all these things he will 
bring them into judgment, my heart involuntarily 
sighs over them, and Iexclaim—QA that they would 
attend the Sabbath School! 
When I have seen them in winter, with skates in 
their hands, passing out of the city to find amuse- 
ment on the ice on this day, instead of going to 
church, my heart has whispered—poor foolish 
youths, to seek pleasure at the awful risk of the'‘dis- 
pleasure af Heaven— How much happier would they 
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‘be at Sabbath school. 


I one day met a group of boys, who were intend- 
ing to go out of town for the purpose of bathing; 
and when spoken to, ‘‘ Why,” says one, “‘ we have 
to work all the week, and have no other time for re- 
creation.”—Ah! thought I, it is dangerous to steal 
God’s time !— This excuse never originated in Sab- 
bath school. 
1 once visited the state prison of Connecticut. 
I crept down through the aperture blasted out of the 
solid rock by the miners.—I saw the abode where 
the victims of vice reposed on a straw pallet, sur- 
rounded by a wall of rock. The sun was on the 
meridian, but his rays wandered not into this place 
of silence, and the flickering lamp of our guide on- 
ly made the place seem more solitary: but when I 
emerged from the dreary vault, and was conducted 
to the prisoners’ forging room, my mind received 
an impression I shall never forget—the rattling of 
the chains, the glowing of the fire, and the despair 
on their countenances, with the black walls of the 
room pictured out a view of that place where “ hape 
can never come.” I have since seen other prisons 
and prisoners, and oft when my mind has returned 
to visit the abode of these miserable objects, my 
startled imagination has demanded of them, “‘ How 
came you here?” while the clanking chain answer- 
ed, ‘‘ We respected not the Lord’s day ; that crime 
produced others,.till justice overtook us,.made us 
a warning to-Sabbath breakers, and a lesson to you 
to be diligent, very diligent, in the cause you have 
espoused, while you adduce us as a proof of the im- 
portance of Sabbath schools !” 

When I haveseen young persons, whose services 
have been solicited as teachers, excusing themselves 











whom, having not seen, we love. 


because they have notime, and yet they have spent. 
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an hour or more in cleaning their boots or shoes, 
which should have been done on Saturday ; or in 
putting on unnecessary finery, to show their persons 
to advantage—these are poor excuses, say I, for neg- 
lecting the duty you owe to the Sabbath school. 

There was a young man, who had for his friend 
a teacher that often warned him. ‘ Ah!” said he, 
as he took his gun on his shoulder, to go on the is- 
land to hunt, “‘ you may say what you please, I 
shall have my own way; and though you may talk 
about death and judgment, these things will do for 
others, but not for me: itis better to hunt than to 
be shut up in a school.” 

A little while after, he was taken sick, and when 
he was visited by the teacher he found him derang- 
ed; and he died without hope—proving how mis- 
taken he was in thinking it better to hunt than to at- 
tend Sabbath School. 

When I have visited families where the children 
were unruly, and heard their parents complain of 
the trouble they gave them—when I have heard 
these same children in the street, taking the Lord’s 
name in vain, and have marked that they were 
never catechised—no wonder, I have thought, they 
give you trouble. You should take them by the 
hand yourself—show them you will not allow of 
their just running into the church, so as to learn 
the text, and then disturbing the congregation by 
leaving their seats ; but that you mean to exact of 
them a rigid account of the manner which they 
spend this day; and then, if you would have a seal 
set on all your labors, send them to Sabbath school. 

Inshort, are you young, and desirous of becom- 
ing useful? goto the school. Are youa member of 
the church of Christ? If you would “hold fast 
whereunto you have attained,” be diligent in this 
work. Are youa parent, and would have the good 
impressions on the minds of your children deepen- 
ed? Are you asister, and would have your brother 
awakened? Are you achild, and would learn to 
fear God, honor your parents, and when you die 
be admitted intoheaven? Are you anorphan, and 
need friends? Are you rich, and inquiring “‘ who 
will show me any good?’ Are you ignorant, and 
wish to become wise? Are you wise, and would 
turn your learning to good account? Are you aged, 
and can enforce your counsels by the experience 
of years? or a child and need those counsels? Are 
you a master, whose example may be felt in influ- 
encing many others dependent on you? or are you 
aservant, and would wish to secure the approbation 
notonly of your earthly master, but of him who is 
Master of us all? in every case, under every cir- 
cumstance in life, whether your station be high or 
low, rich or poor, bond or free, turn your attention 
to the promotion of Sabbath Schools. H. 
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From the Youth’s Journal. 
THE VIRTUOUS PEASANT GIRL, 

Gustavus III., king of Sweden, passing one 
morning on horseback through a village in the 
neighborhood of his capital, observed a young peas- 
ant girl of interesting appearance drawing water at 
afountain by the way side. He went up to her, 
and asked her for a drink. Without delay she lift- 
ed her pitcher, and with the most artless simplicity 
put itto the lips of the monarch. Having satisfi- 
ed his thirst, and courteously thanked his benefac- 
tress, “ My pretty girl,” said he, ‘if you will ac- 
company me to Stockholm, I would endeavor to fix 
you in a more agreeable situation.” 

“Ah, Sir,” said the girl, I cannot accept your 
proposal ; I am not anxious to rise above the state 
of life in which the providence of God has placed 
me; but even if I were, and I am sure from your 
manners you do not wish to deceive me, I could not 

Tan instant hesitate.” ‘ And why?” rejoined 
the King, somewhat surprized. 
__ “ Because,” answered the girl, coloring, “ my 
mother is poor and sickly, and has no one but me to 
assist or comfort her under her many afflictions, & 
noearthly bribe could induce me to leave‘ her, or 
to neglect to discharge the duties nature and affec- 


‘In that little cabin,” replied the girl, pointing to | 
a wretched hovel beside her. The king, whose feel- | 
ings were already interested in favor of his com- 
panion, went in, and beheld stretched on a bedstead, 
whose only covering was a handful of straw, an 
aged female weighed down with years, and sinking 
under an accumulation of infirmities. Moved at 
the sight, the monarch addressed her—‘ I am sor- 
ty, my poor woman, to find you in so destitute and ' 
afflicted a condition.” 

‘* Alas, Sir,” answered the venerable sufferer, 
**T should be indeed to be pitied, had I not that 
kind and attentive girl who labors to support me, 
and omits nothing she thinks can afford me relief. 
May a gracious God remember it to her for good,” 
she added, wiping away a tear. 

Never, perhaps, was Gustavus more sensible than 
at that moment, of the pleasure of possessing an ex- 
alted station.—The gratification arising from the 
consciousness of having it in his power to assist a 
suffering fellow creature, tho’ his subject, for once 
almost overpowered him; and putting a purse in- 
to the hand of the young villager, he could only 
say, ‘‘ Continue to take care of your mother; I shall 
soon enable you todoso more effectually. Good bye, 
my amiable girl, you may depend on the promise of 
your king.” 

On his return to Stockholm, Gustavus settled a 
pension for life on the mother, with reversion to her 
daughter at her demise. 

The operations of Providence are sometimes ve- 
ty remarkably displayed in behalf of virtue and fil- 
ial obedience, as in this interesting case. They 
are, however, very frequently apparently otherwise; 
the most exemplary piety, the most dutiful obedi- 
ence, the most humble and upright conduct, have 
been in a variety of instances insufficient to pre- 
vent persecution, poverty, and affliction ; but even 
these grievous sufferings afford no grounds for not 
being pious, obedient, humble, and upright; they 
require the exercise of patience and submission ; 
and if we consider our relation to God as_ sinners, 


deserve. If, my dear young readers, you watch 
rightly the operations of God’s providence, they will 
excite in your minds these two sentiments—grati- 
tude to God that he has granted you so many mer- 
cies, and humility that you deserve so few. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








MONKEYS, 
From a Letter, dated Gibraltar, Aug. 9, 1827. 


It is singular that though this spot abounds with 


Spain. ‘This is regarded asa proof that at one time 
it was joined to Africa; and itis generally believ- 
ed, that on occasion of some great convulsion, when 
the separation took place, the monkeys were taken 
by surprise, and obliged to sail over with it to Eu- 
rope. They are now in high favour here. The 
Lieutenant Governor, General Don, has taken them 
under his protection, and threatened with fine and 
imprisonment any one who shall in any way molest 
them. They have increased rapidly of course.— 
Many of them are as large as our dogs, and some 
of the old grandfathers and great grandfathers are 
considerably larger. Ihad the good fortune to fall 
in with a family of about ten and had an opportu- 
nity of watching for a short time their motions.— 
There appeared tc be father and mother, four or 
five grown up children, and three that had not 
reached the yearsof discretion. One of them was 
still at the breast, though he was quite large enough 
to be weaned, and indeed made his escape as rap- 
idly as the mother, when they took the alarm. It 
was quite impossible to restrain laughter, when 


another. 





tion require from me. 


the least of his mercies is infinitely more than we! 


monkeys, there are none tobe found in the rest of 


one saw the mother, with great gravity, sit nurs- 
ing the little elf, with her hand behind it, and the 
elder children skipping up and down the rocks and 
walls, and playing all sorts of antic tricks with one 
They made their escape with the utmost 
rapidity, leaping over rocks and precipices with 


‘Where is your mother?” asked the monarch.| mode of living, and resemblance to the human 


race, are hardly credible. It is not at all uncom- 
mon, they say, to see the mother takea little one 
in her arms, carry it toa pool, and wash it all over, 
and then lay it out in the sun, with strict injunc- 
tions, in a language of her own, not to stir till quite 
dry; and if it should happen to disobey her orders, 
and roll inthe dust without her permission, she runs 
at itin the utmost rage, grinning and chattering, 
seizes it by the neck, with one hand, and with the 
other bestows on its posteriors a suitable degree of 
punishment. They are extremely affectionate to- 
wards one another. The sergeant at the signal 
house, had lately caught one about two months old 
and brought it home, and the mother came for ma- 
ny nights to the spot, uttering the most piteous lam- 
entations, and using every attempt to get it set at 
liberty. This israther a rare occurrence, howev- 
er, as the old ones are extremely watchful, throw 
their young on their backs on the least suspicion 
of danger, and escape withgreat celerity. 








MISCELLANY. 








BAD COMPANIONS. 

When vice approaches the youthful mind, in the 
seductive form of a beloved companion, the ordeal 
becomes threatening and dangerous in the extreme. 
Few possess the prudence, and unyielding firmness, 
requisite to pass it in safety. ‘Those who have 
been accurately observant to the dependence of 
one part of life on another, will readily concur with 
us, that Ames’ future character derived much of 
its lustre, and his fortunes much of their elevation, 
from the untainted purity and irreproachableness of 
his youth. Masculine virtue is as necessary to real 
eminence, as a powerful intellect. He that is defi- 
cient in either, will never, unless from the influence 
of fortuitous circumstances, be able to place and 
maintain himself at the head of society. He may 
rise and flourish for a time, but his fall is as certain 
as his descent to the grave. He who holds pz.iey 
with vice and dishonour, is sure to become their 
slave and victim. ‘That heart is more than half 
corrupted, that does not burn with indignation at 
‘the slightest attempt to seduce it. 

[Fisher Ames’ Biography. 


| 
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—-Ka— 
HAVE ONS OBJECT. 
There is much sense in the following paragraph, 
from the Christian Mirror. 


If you wish to do much for the cause of Christ, 
have but one object. Make it your special busi- 
ness to promote the Bible Cause, or the cause of 
Foreign Missions, or the cause of Home Missions, 
or the cause of Sabbath Schools, or of Bible Clas- 
ses, or of Temperance. Have one object, and 
read about it, and pray in relation toit: think of 
it, and labor for it. Would Wilberforce and Clark- 
son have blessed the world so greatly, if they had 
not made the abolition of slavery their grand ob- 
ject? Would John Owen and Joseph Hughes 
have improved their talents so successfully if they 
had not given their affections, thoughts and labors 
in a special manner tothe Bible Society? It will 
be found that the men who have accomplished the 
most for the world, are the men who have devoted 
themselves exclusively to one object. It willalso 
be found that those measures which succeed, are 
measures which are promoted by men particularly 
devoted to them. If then the servants of Christ, 
and the friends ef mankind wish to be most exten- 
sively useful, let them devote themselves particular- 
ly to one object. And ifwe would have important 
objects accomplished, we must endeavor to enlist 
some, tomake those objects their special concern. 


— ae 

How to write a Letter—Let the writing be so 
plain that every body can read it, and the meaning 
be so plain that every body can understand it. Ad- 
miral Collingwood, in a letter to his daughter, says 
that “‘ if pens are bad, they should be mended,” and 
more time is Jost in making the apology for great 
haste, than would have been necessary to finish the 





great agility, and evidently unconscious of fear. 


The accounts given of them at Gibraltar, of their 


letter in good style. These remarks apply with 
equal force to almost every species of writing. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
HOUSE OF REFORMATION, 

Messrs, Editors,—I1 yesterday visited the House 
of Reformation for Juvenile Delinquents at South 
Boston, and was so much interested in what I saw 
and heard, that I think a brief sketch will interest 
your youthful readers. 

‘There are about ninety boys, between the ages 
of 7 and 16, who, having been found destitute 
of parental restraint, care, and instruction, and in 
some cases miserable and vicious, have been plac- 
ed there by the City Authorities. They are under 
the superintendence and instruction of the Rev. 
Mr. Wells, whose kind and unwearied attention to 
their improvement and comfort, has been crowned 
with great success. ‘They are employed during the 
day in gardening, basket making, and some other 
work, and the beautiful Garden in the rear of the 
louse, gives proof of their industry, and the skill 
of the Superintendent. 

But my object particularly, was to describe their 
evening exercises. About 7 o’clock, I entered 
their supper room ; the table was plentifully suppli- 
ed with healthful food. The lads soon came in trom 
an adjoining room, in a single column, with milita- 
ry step, repeating aloud the points of the compass. 
‘They divided into sections as they marched, and at 
a signal from a whistle, took their places at the ta- 
bles. After a blessing was asked upon their frugal 
repast, their manner of eating evinced their health 
and good appetites. ‘The Superintendent then call- 
ed the Roll, and each Lad answered to his name, 
by describing his behaviour during the day as 
“* good,” “‘ indifferent,” or ‘‘ bad.” 1 was happy to 
hear so many of the first and so few of the last.— 
‘They were then told “ you may converse ;” which 
they did with avidity. After supper, they march- 
ed to the Chapel in an upper story ; took their reg- 
ular places at their desks; and began the exer- 
cises by reciting the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes. 
Prayers were then offered in the Episcopal form, in 
which they appeared very devoutly tounite. After 
this, they formed a line; and began to sing a hymn 
(a copy of which is given below)—and with slow 
step marched into an adjoining Hall, which was fit-) 
ted up as a Gymnasium. They were then left at 
liberty to act as they pleased—and their cheerful 
climbing, swinging, and jumping, was sufficient ev- 
idence of their healthful agility, and the pleasure 
they took in the exercise—this was the more grat- 
ifying, as there were no differences, no angry 
words, none of those contentions which often oc- 
cur when boys are playing together. 

What an honor as well as benefit is this institu- 
tion to our city. 


The following Lines were sung by the Lads from memory, as 
their Evening Hymn—they were written by Mr.N.P. Willis 
for the last anniversary of the Howard Benevolent Society. 


Bound by ties of human feeling, 
Chasten’d love, and hallow’d trust, 
Bound by ev’ery want, appealing 
To the mercies of the just— 
Holy Father ! 
We would look for help to thee. 
Pledg’d tocheer the weary hearted, 
Take the houseless wanderer in, 
Fill the place of those departed, 
Shield the innocent from sin— 
Holy Father ! 
We would look for help to thee. 
From the way-side all receiving, 
Widow’d, poor and fatherless ; 
Feeding, comforting, relieving 
Hunger, sorrow, and distress— 
Holy Father ! 


desired to promote their freedom and happiness in | 
this world, and their salvation beyond the grave.— | 
The sentiments and feelings of such persons, have 
had great influence on the people at large, and it 
has extended more or less to every part of the Un- 
ion. The effect has been, that much has been done 
for the blacks, and a still brighter prospect is open- 
ing upon them for future years and generations. 
Many of them have been made free. In every 
New England state, slavery has not been allowed 
by law for many years. All the colored people that 
reside among us in these States, arefree. It was 
not always so, though the number of slaves was al- 
ways less than at the South. In the State of New 
York, the right of white people to hold slaves came 
to an end, according totheir laws, last year; arid 
several thousand blacks, who then became freemen, 
will remember the year 1827 as the year of their 
deliverance from bondage. In some of the Wes- 
tern States, slavery has never been permitted. In 
the Middle and Southern States, Africans have al- 
ways been more numerous than in other parts of 
the country. This is on account of the warm cli- 
mate, which is adapted to the constitution of the Af- 
rican, and which is very severe to a labouring white 
man. In that part of the Union, the laws allow 
whites to hold slaves; and in many places even 
forbid them to set them free, lest they should be 
dangerous to the public welfare. But even in that 
region, there are many slave-holders who wish to 
loose the bonds from their slaves as soon as they 
can do it with safety. Some masters have made 
provision for the emancipation of the children, 
when they arrive at a certain age. Some have lib- 
erated them, and sent them home to Africa.— 
There are Societies for the ‘‘ Manumission,” or 
** Emancipation” of Slaves, and others for the “‘Abo- 
lition of Slavery ;” all of which have the same ob- 
ject, to give freedom to the Africans in the most 
prudent manner. The subject has been much dis- 
cussed, in periodical publications, in the State 
Legislatures, in Congress, at the meetings and by 
the reports of these benevolent Societies, and in 
various other ways; sothat a great many people re- 
flect upon it more than they once did and entertain 
very different views. ‘The way is evidently prepar- 
ing, for removing this great evil from our country, 
though it will not be fully done in our day. 

To set the blacks free, and yet prevent their be- 
ing injurious to the community, it has been pro- 
posed to locate them separately from the whites, 
either in this country or some other; and so let 
them form a nation by themselves. Some persons 
talked ofa territory for this purpose in the new wes- 
tern parts of the United States. But it was finally 
concluded to purchase a tract ofland in Africa, and 
send them home to the land of their fathers. This 
has been done, and a settlement been formed at 
Cape Mesurado, on the western coast of that con- 
tinent. This project was very much promoted by 
Messrs. Mills and Burgess, who went out to that 
country to survey it, and to make arrangements.— 
Mr. Mills, who was a very benevolent man, and a 
warm friend of the poor Africans, died on his pas- 
sage home, and his body was deposited in the At- 
lanticocean. Mr. Burgess returned home, and is 
now a minister of the gospel at Dedham, in Massa- 
chusetts. The settlement was formed, and the free 
blacks are sentout, by the labors of a benevolent 
Association, called the American Colonization So- 
ciety. It receives this name because it is coloni- 
zing the blacks, or settling them in a community 
separate from others. The colony is called Libe- 
ria, which means a country of freedom; and the 
chief town Monrovia, after the name of Mr. Monroe 
who was President of the United States when the set- 
tlementcommenced. The General government af- 
fords supplies and protection to the colony, but does 
not establish its authority there by enacting laws. A 





We would look for help to thee. 








EDITORIAL. 








SLAVERY. 
The Christians and philanthropists of our coun- 


general Agent of the Colonization Society is a kind 
of governor of the place, for the present, and the 
people have a constitution and other regulations 
established by themselves. The colony has suffer- 


ed much at different times by sickness, owing in a 





try have long pitied the enslaved Africans, and 


as 


become a means of a Knowledge and 
religion and happiness to Africa, as well as to restore 
many slaves of this country to their long lost home 
A large number are sent out every year, anda ves. 
sel is now ready at Baltimore to go with a company 
the ensuing autumn. 








Wear: 
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POETRY. 








——= 
THE NIGHTINGALE. 
When twilight’s grey and pensive hour 
Brings the low breeze, and shuts the flower, 
And bids the solitary star 
Shine in pale beauty from afar ; 


When gathering shades the landscape veil, 
And peasants seek their village-dale, 

And mists from river-wave arise, 

And dew in every blossom lies ; 


When evening’s primrose opes, to shed 
Soft fragrance round her grassy bed; 
When glow-worms in the wood-walk light 
Their lamp, to cheer the traveller’s sight ; 
At that calm hour, so still, so pale, 
Awakes the lonely Nightingale ; 

And from a hermitage of shade 

Fills with her voice the forest-glade. 


And sweeter far that melting voice, 
Than all which through the day rejoice ; 
And still shall bard and wanderer love 
The twilight music of the grove. 
Father in Heaven! oh! thus when day 
With all its cares hath passed away, 
And silent hours waft peace onearth, 
And hush the louder strains of mirth; 


Thus may sweet songs of praise and prayer 
To Thee my spirit’s offering bear ; 
Yon star, my signal, set on high, 
For vesper-hymns of piety. 
So may thy mercy and thy power 
Protect me through the midnight hour ; 
And balmy sleep and visions blest 
Smile on thy servant’s bed of rest. 
ae 
From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
DISOBEDIENCE. 
“Come away—The boat on the smooth beach lies, 
And around her the small waves break ; 
*Tis a gentle breeze from the wood that sighs; 
The sun is yet bright on the lake. 
Tread lightly, tread quickly, my sister dear ; 
Come, trembler, and sit at my side: 
I am skilful and strong ; there’s nought to fear 
With me, in my vessel of pride. 
How sweet from yon bank scents the clover-flower ; 
How soft is the willow-tree’s shade : 
With its wild-bird’s song, it seems like a bower 
For fairies, and sportive elves made. 
Nearer, and nearer,—more fragrant the while 
Comes loaded the timorous gale ; 
It woos thee, my sister, for one glad smile— 
Nay—why should thy cheek be so pale ?” 
‘“‘] heed not, brother, the beautiful shade : 
T heed not the cunning birds’ note : 
I only remember what mother said— 
‘ Beware of that dangerous boat!’ 
I heed not the violets scenting the air : 
I heed not the green-bending tree: 
I wish, only wish, that I still were there, 
Where my dear mother bade me be.” 
* All is well—all is well,” the daring boy cried ; 
“Why fear ?—am not J at the oar? 
Oh proudly, and safely the wave we will ride: 
And now—for that loveliest shore. 
Soon, soon, in this smooth little bay we will land ; 
See, how like a cresent ’tis shaped,—” 
He stops :—By mischance, from his boyish hand, 
The long, heavy oar has escaped. 
He springs to regain it—— Stay, Brother, stay ! 
The boat is o’erturning——” 


. 








The wave 





great measure tothe inexperience of the settlers.— 
Still it is in a flourishing state; and bids fair to 


The glittering wave, that lured them astray, 


Now closes for aye, o’er their grave. A.M. W. 
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